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racle. All he contends for, which 
the warmest opposers of miractes 
will not contest with him, is, that 
men of uncommon powers can do 
things which those of common pow- 
ers cannot, and which appear con- 
trary to the common course of na- 
ture"" 

Lavater also published a volume 
of Aphorisms on Man: the maxims 
are such as might be expected from 
a man who had looked at mankind 
through the medium of a singular 
genius. They discover much ori. 
ginality of sentiment and expression, 
and evince that the author had made 
insight into human character his 
principal study ; some of the Aphor- 
isms are, however, enveloped in 
obscurity, which many readers are 
not able to penetrate. 

It may perhaps be thought a sort 
of equitable retribution, that he 
who wished to teach others the art 
of reading the characters of men, 
should have his own secret thoughts 
exhibited to the world : yet the man- 
ner in which the "Secret Journal of 
a self-pbseryer.; or the confessions 



and familiar letters of the Rev. JVC. 
Lavater," has been presented to the 
world is not by any means justifia- 
ble. 

Lavater, in addition to his works 
already mentioned, composed sacred 
hymns and national songs, which 
were much esteemed for their sim- 
plicity. He extended to religion 
the same enthusiasm which he em- 
ployed in his researches on physi- 
ognomy, and his poetical composi- 
tions : the warmth of his imagina- 
tion hurried him on to adopt whate- 
ver was fanciful and extraordinary ; 
to outstep the limits of sober reason ; 
to be an advocate for the'e(Tica« - y of 
absolute faith : for inward illumina- 
tions; for supernatural visions, and 
for the miraculous effects of what is 
called animal magnetism in the cure 
of disorders. 

The insinuating address of Lava- 
ter, the vivacity ot his conversation, 
the amenity of manners, and the 
singularity and animation of his 
style, have contributed mure to dif- 
fuse his system and principles, than 
sound arguments or deep learning. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 



llTEttAHT SUICIDES, 

WHAT can be the reason, that 
authors, so greedy of fame as 
they are, should be so accessary to 
their own premature death, and, as 
the phrase is, write themselves out ? 
It is because, at this time, as in the 
days of Horace, literary glory itself 
gives place to the love of money, and, 
after spending one-half of life in la- 
bouring for reputation as an author, 
the other half is engaged in selling it 
to the test profit, and converting cha- 
racter into cash. The booksellers of 
London are principal agents in thus 



seducing writers to their ruin, robbing 
them of their fair fame, arid then dis- 
posing of it in the market at an ex- 
traordinary price, until it at once 
sinks into a sad and irrecoverable de- 
preciation. It was well =>nd wittily 
said, by one of these kepi labourers 
in literature, at the bottom of a well, 
covered table of a celebrated book- 
seller, «« Ah ! Mr. ," address- 
ing himself to the giver qf the feast, 
M you are like one of the Indian war- 
riors, you drink out «f our sculls." 
And indeed these booksellers, wish- 
ing merely to make the mos» of an 
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author, and to profit by his run of 
popularity, stimulate, and, in fact, 
bribe literary men to publish, and then 
republish themselves, until they are 
completely written cvt, and the flame 
of pure and original genius expires in 
a snuff. " They see," according to 
Dr, Johnson, "a short way to pre- 
sent praise, and not sufficiently in- 
quiring by what means the ancients 
have continued to delight through all 
the changes of human manners, they 
content themselves with a deciduous 
laurel, of which the verdure in its 
spring is bright and gay, but which 
time has been continually stealing 
from their brows." The Scottish 
authors appear most remarkable for 
this self-immolation . Home, who wrote 
one of the bes^ of modern tragedies, 
Douglas, was employed for the latter 
part of a long life, in writing other 
plays, long ago forgotten, which 
were very poor copies of his first hap- 
py perfermance. The booksellers 
filch from the authors their good 
name, and make them poor indeed ! 

A.P. 

METAPHORICAL DEATH OS THE 
SOUL. 

Simon Brown, a writer of some 
celebrity in the last century, after 
falling into that partial derangement, 
which on one subject only discovers 
insanity, while be retained his usual 
capability in other respects, wrote a 
metaphysical treatise, in which much 
sound reasoning was displayed. But 
in the dedication of it to Queen Caro- 
line, his insanity appearefi in the decla- 
ration, that his soul, or thinking prin- 
ciple, had totally perished, while a 
mere aaimal life only remained. Was 
this the halucinations of insanity, or 
a real representation of what the au- 
thor frequently met with in the daily 
occurrences of life ? A lady, who in 
early and middle life had discovered 



symptoms of possessing some portion 
of the thinking principle, devotes 
herself to cards, and in her common 
conversation scarcely discovers the 
smallest appearance of a ray of the 
Divinity. She neither reads nor re- 
flects, but regularly every evening 
plays at cards. A man shows pub- 
lic spirit, feels a spark of the sacred 
flame of liberty in his juvenile years, 
he becomes rich, loses his patriotism, 
divides his time entirely between lux- 
ury and the love of accumulation, 
loses his animation, and sinks down 
into a grovelling man of pleasure. He 
makes money to spend on selfish gra- 
tification, and merely lives to eat. 
Has not such a man lost his rational 
faculty, arid dwindled into a man 
without a soul ? 

K. 

AM EXTRAORDINARY OASB OP CIR- 
CUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, ON A 
TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

The following story is very extra- 
ordinary, as the facts adduced on the 
trial against the prisoner, are of such 
a natm-e, that, though perfectly in- 
nocent, he must have been hanged, 
had hebeen tried by the most upright 
and enlightened "jury ever assembled. 

Any person, who has visited our 
criminal courts, must have been for- 
cibly struck with the patience evinced 
by the judge and jury, in matters of 
life and death $ and with pride have 
recognized the "humane principle, that 
«' it is better ten guilty should escape, 
than one innocent should suffer." 

On perusal of the following story, 
however, we cannot help shuddering 
to think, that, in a country where 
this humane principle prevails, such is 
the fallacious nature of human testi- 
mony, that an individual, perfectly 
innocent, was placed in the most 
odious light ; and was on the point of 
forfeiting his life to laws which he had 
not violated ! 
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In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a person was arraigned before Sir 
James Dyer, -Lord-Chief- Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, upon 
an indictment for the murder of a 
man, who dwelt in the same parish 
with the prisoner. The first witness 
against him deposed, that on a certain 
day, mentioned by the witness, in the 
morning, as he was going through a 
close, which he particularly described, 
at some distance from the path, he 
saw a person lying in a condition which 
denoted him to be either dead or 
drunk ; that he went to the party, 
and found him actually dead, two 
wounds appearing in his breast, and 
his shirt and clothes much stained 
with blood ; that the woupda appear- 
ed to the witness to have been given 
by the puncture of a fork, or some 
such instrument ; and, looking about, 
he discovered a fork lying near the 
corpse, which he took up, and dis- 
covered it to be marked with the ini- 
tials of the prisoner's name j the wit- 
ness, at the same time, produced the 
fork in court, which tbe prisoner own. 
ed to be his, and waived asking the 
witness any questions. 

A second witness deposed, that, 
on the morning of the day on which 
the deceased was killed, the witness 
had risen early with an intention to 
go to a neighbouring market-town, 
which he named ; that, as he was 
standing iu the entry of his own 
dwelling-house, the street-door being 
open, he saw the prisoner come by, 
dressed in a suit of clothes, the co- 
lour and fashion of which the wit- 
ness described ; that he (the witness) 
was prevented from going to market, 
and that afterwards the first witness 
brought notice to the town, of the 
death and wounds of the deceased, 
and of the prisoner's fork being 
found near the corpse; that upon 
this report the prisoner was appre- 



hended, and carried before a justice 
of peace, whom he named and point- 
ed at, he being then present in 
court; that he (the witness) follow- 
ed the prisoner to the justice's house, 
and attended his examination, dur- 
ing which he observed the exchange 
of raiment which the prisoner had 
made, since the time the witness had 
first seen him in the morning; that, 
at the time of such examination, the 
prisoner was dressed in the same 
Clothes which he. had on at the time 
of his trial, and that on the witness's 
charging .him with having changed 
his clothes, he gave several shuffling 
answers, and would have denied it ; 
that upon the witness's mentioning 
this circumstance of the change of 
dress, the justice granted a warrant 
to search the prisoner's house for the 
clothes described by the witness as 
having been put off since the morn- 
ing ; that (he witness attended, and 
assisted at the search, and that after 
a nice inquiry for two hours and up- 
wards, the very clothes which the 
Witness had* described were discover- 
ed concealed in a straw bed. He 
then p'Fodueed tlfe bfottdy clothes in 
court, which the prisoner owned to 
be his clothes, and to have been 
thrust into, the straw bed with ah in- 
tention to conceal them, on account 
of their being bloody. 

The prisoner also waived asking 
this second witness any questions. 

A third witness deposed to his ha- 
ving heard the prisoner deliver cee- 
tain menaces against the deceased, 
from whence the prosecutor intend- 
ed to infer a proof of malice propem*. 
In answer to which, the prisoner 
proposed certain questions to the 
court; leading to a discovery of the 
occasion of the menacing expres- 
sions deposed to, and, from the wit- 
ness's answer to those questions, it 
appeared, that the deceased hail first 
menaced the prisoner. 
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The prisoner being called upon to 
make his defence, addressed the fol- 
lowing narration to the court, as 
containing all he knew concerning 
the manner and circumstances of 
the death of the deceased, viz.— - 
'• That he rented a close in the same 
parish with the deceased, and that 
the deceased rented another close 
adjoining to it; that the only way-to 
his close was through that of the 
deceased, arid that on ,the day the 
murder in the indictment was said 
to be committed, he rose early in 
the morning, in order to go to work 
in his close, with his fork in his 
hand, and passing through the de- 
ceased's ground, he observed a man 
at some distance from the path, 
lying down, as if dead or drunk; 
that he thought himself bound to see 
tvhat condition the person was in, 



that there had been a difference be- 
tween the deceased and himself, on 
which account he might possibly be 
suspected of the murder ; that he, 
therefore, thought it advisable to 
leave the deceased in the condition 
he was, and to take no farther no- 
tice of the matter; that, in the con- 
fusion he was in when he left the 
place, he took away the deceased's 
fork, and left his own in the^oom 
of it, by the side of the corpse ; that 
being obliged to go to his work, he 
thought it best to shift his clothes, 
and that they might not be seen, he 
confessed he had hid them in the 
place where they were found ; that 
it was true he had denied before the 
justice that he had changed his 
clothes, being conscious that this 
was an ugly circumstance that might 
be urged against him, and being pn- 



a'nd upon getting up to him, he found willing to be brought into trouble, 
turn at the last extremity, with two if he could help it; and concluded 



wounds at bis breast, from which a 
great deal of blood had issued ; that 
in order to relieve him, he raised 
him up, and with great difficulty set 
him in his lap; that he told the de- 



his story, with a solemn declaration, 
that he had related nothing .but the 
truth, without adding or diminish- 
ing one tittle, as be should answer 
it to God Almighty." Being then 
ceased he was greatly concerned at called upon to produce his witnesses, 
his unhappy fate, and thejnore so he answered, with a steady com' 



as there seemed lo he too much rea- 
son to apprehend he had been mur- 
dered ; that he entreated the de- 
ceased to discover, if possible, the 



posed countenance, and resolution 
of voice, he had no witness, but God 
and his own conscience. 

The judge then proceeded to de- 



occasion of his misfortune, assuring liver his charge, in which he ^atbe- 

Iiim he would use his utmost endea- ticalfy enlarged on the heinousne&s 

vours to do justice to his sufferings; of the crime, and laid great stress on 

that the deceased seemed to be sen- the force of the evidence, which, 

sible of what he said, and in the although circumstantial orilv, he de- 

midst of his agonies attempted, as dared he thought to be irresistible, 

he thought, to speak to him, but and littie inferior to the most positive 



being seized with a rattling in bis 
throat, after a hard struggle, he gave 
a dreadful groan, and vomiting a 
great deal of blood, some of which 
fell on his (the prisoner's) clothes, 
lie expired in his arms; that the 
shock he felt on account of this ac- 
cident was not to be expressed, and 
the rather, as it was well known 



proof; that the prisoner had indeed 
cooked up a very plausible story, 
but if such, or the like allegations, 
were to be admitted, in a case of 
this kind, no murderer would ever 
be brought to justice, such bloody 
deeds being generally perpetrated 
in the dark, and with the gieatest 
secrecy ; that the present case was 
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exempted, in his opinion, from all 
possibility of doubt, and that they 
ought not to hesitate one moment 
about finding the prisoner guilty. 

The foreman begged of his Lord, 
ship, as this was a case of life and 
death, that the Jury might be at 
liberty to withdraw, and, upon this 
motion, an officer was sworn to keep 
the Jury. 

This trial came on the first in the 
morning, and the Judge having sat 
till nine at night, expecting the re- 
torn of the jury, at last sent an offi- 
cer to inquire if they were agreed 
in their verdict, and to signify to 
them that his Lordship would wait 
rio longer for them. Some of them 
returned for answer, that eleven of 
their body had been of the same 
mind from the first, but that it was 
their misfortune to have a foreman 
that proved to be a singular instance 
of the most inveterate obstinacy, 
who having taken up a different opi- 
nion from them, was unalterably 
fixed~in it. The messenger was no 
sooner returned, than the complain- 
ing members, alarmed at the thoughts 
of being kept under confinement 
all night, and despairing of bring- 
ing their dissenting brother over to 
their own way of thinking, agreed 
to accede to his opinion, and having 
acquainted him with their resolution, 
they 'Bent an officer to detain his 
Lordship a few minutes, and then 
went into court, and by their fore- 
man brought in the prisoner Dot 
guilty. His Lordship could not 
help expressing the gteatest surprise 
and indignation at this unexpected 
verdict; and, after giving the jury a 
severe admonition, he refused to re- 
cord their verdict, and sent them 
back again, with directions that 
they should locked up all night, 
vithout file or candle. The whole 
blame was publicly laid on the foie- 
inan, by the rest of the members, 
and they spent the night in loading 



him with reflections, and bewailing 
their fate in being associated with so 
hardened a wretch ; but he remained 
quite inflexible, constantly declar- 
ing, he would suffer death rather 
than change his opinion. 

As soon as his lordship came into 
court the next morning, he sent a- 
gain to the jury, on which all the 
eleven members joined in requesting 
their foreman t« go again into court, 
assuring him they would adhere to 
their former verdict, whatever was 
the consequence, and, on being re- 
proached with tbeir former incon- 
stancy, they promised never to de- 
sert, or recriminate upon their fore- 
man any more. Upon these assur- 
ances, they proceeded into coqrt, 
and again brought in the prisoner 
not guilty. The judge, unable to 
conceal bis rage at a verdict which 
appeared to him in the most iniqui- 
tous light, reproached them with 
the severest censures, and dismissed 
them with thecutting reflection, that 
the blood of the deceased lay at tlieir 
dooi-i 

The prisoner, on his part, fell on 
bis knees, and with uplifted eyes 
and hands, thanked God for his de- 
liverance, and addressing himself to 
the judge, cried out, " You see, my 
Lord, that God and a good conscience 
are the best of witnesses." 

These circumstances made a deep 
impression on the mitid of the Judge, 
and as soon as he was retired from 
court, he entered into discourse with 
the high sheriff, upon what had 
passed, and- particularly examined 
him as to his knowledge of this 
leader of the Jury, The answer 
this gentleman gave his Lordship 
was, that he had been acquainted 
with him many years; that he bad 
an estate of his own of above ,£.50 
per annum, and that be rented a 
very considerable farm besides ; that 
be never knew him charged with an 
ill action, and tbal he was univer* 
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sally esteemed in his neighbour- 
hood 

For farther information his lord- 
ship likewise sent for the minister of 
the parish, who pave the same favour 
abte account of his parishioner, with 
this addition, that he was a constant 
churchman and a devoted communi- 
cant. 

These accounts rather increased 
his lordship's perplexity, from which 
he could think of no expedient to de' 
liver himself, but by having a con- 
ference in private with the only per- 
son who could give him satisfaction. 
This he desired the sheriff" to procure, 
who readily offered his service, and 
brought about the desired interview. 

Upon the juryman's being intro- 
duced to the judge, his lordship and 
he retired into a closet^ where his 
lordship opened his reasons for de- 
siring that visit, making no scruple 
of acknowledging the uneasiness >fte 
was uuder, and conjuring his visitor 
frankly to discover his reasons for 
acquitting the prisoner. The jury- 
man returned for answer that he 
had sufficient reasons to justify his 
conduct, and that he was neither_a- 
fraid nor ashamed, to reveal them, 
but as he had hitherto locked them 
up in his own" breast, and was un- 
der no compulsion to disclose them, 
he expected his lordship would en- 
gage upon his honour to keep what 
he was about to unfold as secret as 
he himself had done : which his 
lordship having promised to do, the 
juryman then proceeded to give his 
lord>hip the following account : 
'• That the deceased being titdeman 
of the parish where he (the jury man) 
lived, be had the morning of his de- 
cease, been in his (the juryman's) 
grounds amongst his corn, and had 
done him great injustice, by taking 
moie than his due, and acting other- 
m Ise in a most arbitrary manner. 
That when he complained of this 
treatment, he had not only been a- 

BELFAST MAC. KO. LX1V. 



bused with scurrilous language, out 
that the deceased had likewise 
struck at him several times with His 
fork,' and had actually wounded 
him in two places, the scat's of which 
wounds he then shewed his lordship ; 
that the deceased seeming bent on 
mischief, and he (the juryman) hav- 
ing no weapon to defend himself, 
had no other way to preserve his 
own life, but by closing' in with the 
deceased, and wrenching the fork 
out of his bands; which having ef- 
fected, the deceased attempted to 
recover the fork, and in the scuffle 
received the two wounds- which had 
occasioned his death - y that he- wis 
inexpressibly concerned at the acci- 
dent, and especially wheri the pri- 
soner was taken up on suspicion of 
the murder ; that the former assizes 
being just over, he was unwilling to 
surrender himself, and to confess the 
matter, because his farm and affairs 
would have been ruined by liis lying 
in gaol so long ; that he was sure ',o 
have been acquitted, for that he -had 
consulted the ablest lawyers upon 
the case", who had all agreed, that 
as the deceased had been the aggres- 
sor, he would only be guilty of man- 
slaughter at the most ; that it was 
true he had suffered greatly in his 
owri mind on the prisoner's account, 
but being well assured that imprison- 
ment would be of less ill consequence 
to the prisoner than to himself, he 
had suffered the jaw to take its 
course ; that TO order to render the 
prisoner's confinement as easv to 
him as possible, he had given him 
every kind of assistance, and had 
wholly supported his family 'ever 
since ; that in order to get him clear- 
ed .of the charge laid against him, he 
could think of no oilier expedient 
than that of procuring himself to 
be -summoned on the jury, and 
set at the ht-ad of them, which with 
great labour and expense he had ac- 
complished, having all aloug detef- 
c c c 
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mined in his own breast, rather to 
die himself than suffer any harm to 
be done to the prisoner." 

His lordship expressed great satis- 
faction at this account, and after 
thanking him for it, and making 
thisfutther stipulation, that in case 
bis lordship should happen to sur- 
vive him, he might then be at liber- 
ty to relate this story, that it might 
be delivered down to posterity, the 
conference broke up. 

The juryman lived 15 years after- 
wards, the judge inqui'ed after him 
every year, and happening to sur- 
vive biiu, delivered the above rela- 
tion. [Liverpool Mercury.] 

A few years ago, an instance oc- 
curred at Armagh, which shows the 
danger of implicitly trusting to cir- 
cumstantial evidence in case of mur- 
der. The post-boy carrying the 
mail from Newry to Market- hill and 
Aripagh, was murdered on the road to 
Market hill, and his body found in 
a field at a short distance from the 
road. A porter who wrought on the 
quay at Newry was taken on suspi- 
cion, and on the trial at the ensuing 
.Assizes at Armagh, several witnesses 
swore, that they had seen this man, 
who was the more remarkable for 
being lame, follow the post-boy on 
different parts of the road. The 
prisoner produced evidence of an 
ylibi; but neither the Judge nor 
eleven of the Jury believed his de- 
fence. A general persuasion im- 
pressed most, or ali the spectators of 
a crowded court, that he was guilty. 
One juror alone held out, and with- 
out being able to assign any cause 
of his opposition to the general sen. 
tinient, refused to find the man guilty. 
The othei members of the jury at 
length complied with what they con- 
sidered an unreasonable scruple, and 
agreed to a verdict of acquittal, 
1 he Judge was much dissatisfied 
■with til* verdict, and ordered the 



man to be detained in prison till 
next assizes, to give an opportunity 
to the next of kin to the boy to pro- 
secbte by appeal.* Shortly after 
the assizes, a notorious mail-robber 
was arrested on another charge, 
when he confessed he had murdered 
the post-boy. He was afterwards 
tried, and found guilty of the mur- 
der, and was executed. It is almost 
superfluous to mention, that the first 
roan was instantly liberated by order 
of the judge, when he received an 
account of the acknowledgment of 
the real murderer. 

BON MOT. 

A lady having begged Madame 
de C'ornuel to seek a governor for 
her son, specifying such a number 
of qualifications as never came to 
the lot of any one man; Madame 
de Cornuel wrote her the following 
answer: " Madam, I have inquir- 
ed after such a governor tor your 
son as you have described ; I have 
not yet found one, but I shall con- 
tinue my inquiries, and 1 assure 
you, that the instant that I have met 
with one who exactly answers your 

description, I shall marry him!" 

The new age of Lewis XIV. 

NLW DISCOVERY. 

A gentleman of some merit has 
discovered a very proper substitute 
for the harsh disagreeable term of 
Regium Dontim, which will not so 
much hurt the feelings of the Re- 
verend Fathers, by instituting the 
more moderate term of Bilk payable 
at Six Months. 



* A prosecution by appeal, is a right 
given to the relations of the deceased, who 
by his death have lost his services to in- 
dict the murderer. Appeal does not, in 
this case, bear the usual meaning of ap- 
plying to one tribunal to alter the judgment 
of another court. It is derived fiom a 
more direct meaning of the Latin word 
afpcllo. It is a call for recompense for the 
injuries sustained bv ceruiu near rela- 
tions. E.M.W. 
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